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remains, of which they had only a glance on their first clay's
drive. They closely examined the Coliseum itacli', ascending as
high as the flights of steps permitted ; and it more tlnm caine
up in every way to F's preconceived ideas of it. Alter see-
ing it repeatedly, in sunshine and in gloom, by day and
by moonlight, he was more and more struck With its
size and proportions, and its suitableness fur the pin--
poses it was intended, or was made to serve. It is impossible,
too, when on the spot, for any man of thoughtful mind not to
recal the time when it was entire and thronged with spectators,
or not to realize to himself more or less vividly, the heioic cleefls
and fearful .sufferings which we knctw to have been witnessed
inside its walls.

Between the Forum and Coliseum they went into the very an-
cient Church of S. Cosmo e Damiano, built on the site and out of
the temple of Remus, and containing a very ancient mosaic
which represents the mystic lam b. They afterwards visited the
Church of S. Gregono, on the Cuslian hill, dating back to the 7th
century, and containing in its side chapels the lival frescoes
painted by Guide and Domenichino. F. and his party then cross-
ed to S. Stefano Rotondo, founded A D. 4G7, on the western side
of the same hill, with two sets of pillars, thirty six in the outer,
and twenty in the inner circle. On the walls are a series of
frescoes representing, in the most revolting form, the sufferings
and death of some of the early martyrs : and behind the altar
of one of its chapels are some very old mosaics. Then".:. tLrj
returned home, passing, en-route, the well known temple of
Vesta.

On the 7th F. proceeded to visit the Pantheon, of which lie
had hitherto had only passing glances. The more it was
examined, the more it surpassed the idea formed of its size and
beauty, and the more worthy the portico seemed of all the
admiration which has for centuries been bestowed upon it. Of
it as of all the other buildings Murray's guide-book gives the
fullest particulars ; but the stranger must see Rome with his
own eyes and rnind, to appreciate the noble scale on which
the ancient masters of the world conceived and executed their
great works. At noon he met theNs at the Capitol, and spent
the time until the museum gates opened, in examining the
statues of Castor and Pollux, of Constantine and his son, and
the bronze equestrian one of Marcus Aureliua ; all of which adorn
the handsome Piazza del Campidoglio. Admitted at last into
the museum, the party soon found themselves in the presence of
the Dying Gladiator, the wondrous power and merit of which